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chance. 
about the “ Connection of Drama with Educaticn.” 
me of a lecture on the ‘‘ Morals of the Turf,” by an early member 
of Mr. Fun’s staff—he said there wasn’t any ! 
. Thursday.—Took a lot of English Pilgrims over St. Peter’s at 
ome. 
Square, among the American photograpbs. 
afternoon and evening with the Kensington war carnival, and got 
home rather spent myself. 
Friday. — Brought Mr. Balfour u 
took him down to Hatfield. Attended the wedding of Mr. Ernest 
Hatch, M.P., to Lady Constance Osborne, at St. Mary Abbott's, 
Kensington, and then round to Stafford House to help Lady 
Warwick with her Agricultural Society for Women meeting. 


Ha, ha! 
the Women’s Exhibition distri 


Fun Week by Week. 


By THE PARTY ON THE Spor, 


AN EQUALISER. 

When dark and chilly ev’nings come 
We hail the piano’s sound, 
Though some folk scuttle and some fclks strum 


And some folks fairly 


pound. 


While some seem afraid the keys to touch 
And some come down with a fist— 

But there’s not too little and there’s not too much 
When you use the pianotist. 


Wednesday.—Went to see a chap show off an invention called 
the ‘* Pianotist,” which enables anyone to play the piano without 
the ceremony of learning. You stick something on an ordinary 
piano and wire in, and there you are—“ music by machinery,” as 
you may say. 


Ran down to see the Cesarewitch run off—missed a 100 to 8 


Came back and heard Bernard Shaw to be very funny 


Reminded 


Came back and had a pleasant hour or two at 66, Russell 
Spent the rest of the 


NOT INFRA DIG, 
In Spring’s soft days, in Summer’s)blaze, 


In Autumn’s chilly mists, 


from Chesterfield and 


They toil and learn the earth to turn 
As agriculturalists ; 
From morning light till late at night 
They labour at the trade, 
And learn with crops to fill the shops, 
And call a spade a spade. 


Revenge for Sedan ! 


N OTICE.—The Editor will not be answerab 


between a French team and a German one. 
Went round and saw the prizes at 


buted—seem to have kept most of 
them at home, which is not very polite to our foreign visitors. 


for an 


Saturday.—Went over to Rome (in a purely secular sense, of 
course) and helped the Pope to receive the English Pilgrims—great 
excitement when they received his Eminence with loud cheers ! On 
my way home attended a football match (Association) in Paris 


The local team scored. 


y contribut 
wnless accompanied 
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ions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. 








Went and congratulated Lieutenant 4 Becket upon his acquitta 
of a ridiculous but painful charge. 
A TIME OF DOLLAR. 
They said, by pity quite unmoved 
(They meant to do him brown), 
He’d stolen two half-crowns and proved 
A traitor to the Crown; 
But soon the Court, in full array, 
Declared, on justice bent, 
However out of dollars they, 
He was quite in-a-cent ! 


No. 1,850. 
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Monday.—Took the Duke of Devonshire across to Manchester 
and helped him to open a new high grade school—attended a 
smoking concert and helped to give a sword of honour to Lieutenant 


Percy Browne, late of the Queen’s Westminsters and C.I.V.’s 


’ 


now promoted to the regular army for ability in the field—and 


went to St. Paul’s with the Church Lads’ Brigade. Fetched Mr 


Balfour from Hatfield in the morning, and started him off to 


Scotland to finish his holidays. 
DONE IT TO A TEE, 


Oh, B. is a capital shot 
With several points to the good 
He scored(we were sure that he would) 
And bunkered the Radical lot. 
So, off with the niblick and cleek, 
He’s gone to the North (whence he came 
To join the political game) 
To finish his holiday ‘‘ week.” 

Tuesday.—Went down to the City Corporation meeting, and got 
them to vote £3,000 for the reception of the O.1.V.’s. Ran over 
and betrothed Queen Wilhelmina (of Holland) to Duke Henry of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Started H.R.H. off by the G.E.R. to Mr. 
Jameson’s place near Stowmarket in Suffolk (Mrs. Cornwallis-West 
missed the train!!). Dined at the Mansion House with the Lord 
Mayor and the Fruiterers’ Guild to celebrate the annual present of 
‘home-grown fruit” from the latter. Hear that Colonial Volun- 
teers invalided home are “getting short '’ and borrowing money on 
account of their pay. Humph! 


THE GREAT LOAN LAND. 


Colonial Volunteers here _ 
(The victims of fever or rifle) 
Have found themselves, it would appear, 
So pressed they’ve to “ borrow a trifle.” 
I make no objection to that, 
It’s what they deserve of us—only 
It makes all one’s feelings fall flat— 
To think they find England so loan-ly! 
THE Sporrer. 


No contributions can be returned 
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1. As it will be. 


“The aged poor and the young can, without peril to Society, be treated much more liberally than the able-bodied. 
treat with a liberality, or rather prodigality, which makes the pauper’s lot enviable.’-—Vide Times. 


Bravo, Good “‘ Chronicle,’ Bravo ! 


[The sentence of a month's hard labour passed on a well-known 
“ Hooligan ”’ is little better than an encouragement to further ill- 
doing.— Daily Chronicle. } 


Ir isn’t wise of a weeny chap 
A warrior’s blow to aim: 


And Jester Fun, wi’ the bells and cap, 
Is both slight and short of frame. 
So he scarcely feels disposed to clench 


His fists, and ‘‘ go slap-bang”’ 


At a big, big Beak on an awful Bench, 
Or to strike the Hooligan Gang! 


Yet Jester Fun, wi’ the cap and bells, 
Wears a scowl instead of a grin 

When the Law—with one of those noxious “ swells ” 
Removed from the path of sin— 

Makes light the penance as light can be 
Of the noisomest brute in town. 

And the Jester joys that the bold “D.C.” 


Is crying such lenience down ! 


—, 
OCTOBER 23, 199 
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THE NEW WORKHOUSE MENU. 


2, An unconsidered trifle. 
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3. As it used to be, 


Some Guardians 
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So Jester Fun, wi’ the bells and cap, 
Though he doesn’t his war-paint don, 

Will bide at the back of a burlier chap, 
And fillip the champion on 

Till the ‘‘ Chronicle,” for the public weal, 
Shall incite our Beaks with vile 

And pestilent Hooligan rats to deal 


In a less ridiculous style! 



















There’s Hope for the Small Fry: 


For ages has ‘‘ Old King Cole ” been sung, 
And the world will that song forget not. 
While speech remains in a mother’s tongue, 

Ora baby has ears! So let not 
The fame-seeking rhymist be disconsoled, 
Though he can’t like a Kipling “ go it”; 
For surely, surely the author of ** Old 
Was & MINER poet ”’! 
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King Coa ’ 
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London at Night. 


I stoop on the bridge as midnight, 
The clocks of London pealed ; 
But not to a sad policeman 
The thoughts of my heart revealed. 
How often, oh, how often, 
In winter’s darksome night, 
I had listened to chimes and tolling 
And longed for ling’ring light. 
One clock was ten minutes early, 
And jangled a direful tune, 
And hardly had discord ended 
When another commenced too soon. 
Then a little clocklet tinkled, 
Like a sleigh bell run astray, 
Till a weird cock roused from his 
slumbers 
Proclaimed the coming day. 
And then came ‘“‘ Big Ben’s”’ booming, 
Till slumber seemed a sin, 
But never an end to the tolling, 
Never a pause to the din. 
Some clock in tone majestic, 
Rolled out a sonorous ‘ One.”’ 
Was it an hour or a-quarter ? 
Will noises never be done ? 
Then, sense and nerve exhausted, 
I dreamed of horrible things, 
Till the milkman’s knocking metallic, 
Drove slumber away on wings. 
So, whenever I doze in the city, 
And hear its endless chimes, 
I long for vision extended— 
For simpler, sweeter times 
When never a pious donor 
Shall a gift of bells bestow— 
A symbol of love in Heaven, 
But of endless row below. 
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APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL. 
Scene : HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


‘‘ Whenever I takes ’im out, ’e allers kicks up a row.”’ 
* Aye, that I know ’e do.” 








Return of the City Imperial Volunteers. 


Sounp the trumpet of fame 
For our brave Volunteers, 


For famed London’s leal sons 


Now give loud ringing cheers! 


The whole Nation will join, 


On the day of all days 


With love’s ardour to greet 
Through the City’s throng’d ways. 


Hail! Our brave Volunteers, 
The mainstay of our land, 

All our hearts you have won 
By your firm, gallant stand. 


With the thunder of guns, 
Luminations a blaze, 
With the Nation’s grand cheers 


We join loud in your praise ! J. H. OAKLEY. 








ALHAMBRA THEATRE.—The management of the Alhambra Theatre 
have made arrangements with Mr. Barton-Wright to present the 


These brave sons of our heart, 
When * To Arms ”’ was the call, 

In one moment stepp’d forth 
Through December’s dark pall. 


With their spirit aflame, 
Patriotic the fire ! 

Britain’s rights to defend, 
Fervid feelings inspire. 


And they nobly have work’d 
Through this tryiny campaign ; 

Were most brilliant in deeds, 
Gave no cause to complain. 


Upon leaving Cape Town 
They received a farewell 

Which was thrilling to all 
Whom it cast under spell. 


Now each man will receive 
A card chaste, and ornate, 
Bearing record of thanks 
For grand help to the State. 











Three Japanese Champions, who give a display of the Japanese art 


of self-defence, known as ‘“‘ Jujitsu.” 


All these men are pupils of 


the celebrated Mr. Jiyataro Kano, director of the normal schools of 
Japan, who is the founder of this most wonderful system, and who, 
out of patriotism, has taught a certain number of men his system, 
and founded schools where this art is taught, his ambitions and 
object being that the better classes of Japan may be able to give a 
good account of themselves abroad or at horie should occasion ever 
arise, and so maintain the reputation of the old Samuri or fighting 


class of the old Japanese feudal times. 


“Jujitsu” is a secret 


Japanese art, and is known to very few Japanese or old foreign 


residents in Japan. 


This is the first time that exponents of this 


art have been allowed to leave Japan and demonstrate the system 
publicly. ‘ Jujitsu” is the art of throwing a man by yielding and 
not by resisting. Weight and strength play a very minor part in 


overcoming an opponent. It is specia 


y useful in cases of emergency 


where one may be seized from behind, or unawares, at a disadvan- 
tage. A good exponent of this art would, under any conditions, be 
able to free himself and overcome an opponent, no matter at what 
a disadvantage he had been taken. From the immense interest 
taken in the demonstrations the appearances of these celebrated 
Japanese champions at the Alhambra Theatre will be eagerly looked 


forward to. 
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On they come with martial rattle, 
Warriors proved in many a battle, 
On through London's busy maze— 
And the Cockney’s proud elation 
Passes on till all the nation, 
Grown triumphant seems to echo 
With the mighty City’s praise. 
We have heard the peoples crying: 
‘* Britain’s Lion’s surely dying!” 
Now, with mighty roar replying, 
Hark! the Lion laughs for glee— 
As, with proudly shouldered rifles, 
Cartridge belts and other trifles, 
March the whelps of Britain’s Lion 
March the gallant C.I.V. 
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Foes who longed to see us failing— 

Falser friends who bid us fail, 

Said that we were weak and ailing, 

Said our sun began to pale. 
Friends and foes, come see the muster 

Of our gallant volunteers— 

Then a truce to Judas sighing— 
To their insolence replying, 
All their folly, cant, and lying, 

Let us drown with ringing cheers, 
From the fray our sons returning, 
This thing teach, well worth the learning, 

None the foe we cannot beat. 

And the country’s fierce ovation 
Passes on, till every nation 
Seems to hear Great Britain echo 
With the tramp of martial feet, 
First fruits of uncounted forces, 
First fruits of untold resources, 
Showing how, by divers courses, 

Britain holds both land and sea! 
See, with honours overflowing, 

With stout hearts with courage glowing, 

March ourdearest sons and bravest, 

March the gallant C.I.V. 


We have proved them, we have tried 
them ; 
While we have such men as they— 
Foes the fiercest, we'll deride them, 
Holding all the world at bay. 
Therefore, all this burst of cheering, 
For shall Britain now be dumb, 
Cheer both Liberal and Tory, 
Now, from battle stern and gory, 
Voiced by Fame, and crowned by Glory, 
Our civilian soldiers come. 
See they march with honour loaded, 
a Through no bg pl cf ew J 
° But through London’s crowded stree 
SHE DIDN'T MEAN TO PUT IT THAT WAY.: And the people's demonstration 
‘* And how's Elsie getting on?” Passes on, till all the nation 
“Oh, she’s married.” Kindles fiercely, kindles proudly, 
‘At last !”” At the tramp of martial feet. 
‘At last ; I like that—it is the first time she’s been engaged.” Hark, the cheers that give expression 
To the national confession 
SS —=—<—— — | That with steady sure progression 
| Greater still shall Britain be! 
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Victorious Heroes! 


Hark, the roar of London’s millions, 
London’s chosen come to cheer; 
Chosen from her own civilians, 
War-worn veterans of a year! 
Hark, what frantic peals of cheering, 
When the distant roll of drum 
Thrill the crowd with love of glory— 
Well it knows the martial story 
Of it’s regiment, grim and gory— 
Hark the cry: “They come! They 
come !’”’ 
On they come all proudly marching, 
Through no sun-dried veldt and parching, 
But through London’scrowded street-— 
And the City’s wild emotion 
Passes on, till land and ocean 
Seem to tremble, seem to echo, 
With the tramp of martial feet. 





Hark, the cheers in volume growing, 

Set all hearts with ardour glowing 

Where the Thames goes swiftly flowing 
Into Britain’s sacred sea ! 

As, with banners proudly flying, 

Friends delighting, foes defying, 
March the darlings of our army, 

March the gallant C.I.V. 


See, great Nelson seems to greet them 
From his monument afar— 
While all London throngs to meet them, 
Gallant heroes that they are. 
See the eager faces gazing, 
Hark! the City’s ceaseless hum ; 
Trumpets’ sound proclaims they’re near- 
ing— 
Shouts of greeting--terms endearing— 
Waving hats, then peals of cheering 
Drown the cry: “They come! They 
come !”’ ; : 


Who of “ little England” ’s dreaming; 

While, with banners bravely streaming; 

March these children of the Emp!ré, 
March the gallant C.I.V.! 


———— 











Liable to Break. 


[At the Wandsworth County Bars 
Walter Brittle, aged five, was aw 
£5 compensation for having his 
broken by a cyclist. ] 


’Twas sad indeed for this five-yea™ 
chap, 


old 


| Though we scarcely wonder at the mit 


hap, 
For anyone with a grain of wit + 
See that his poor little leg was B 
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(For Cartoon Verses, see page 182 








VICTORIOUS HEROES!. 


LONDON (TO C.1.V.)—“* YOU HAVE DONE YOUR DUTY. 
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The “Fun” Club. 
NINETEENTH MEETING. 


Tie Club was crowded with distinguished and other politicians. 
Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, and Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone arrived early, and, with tears of mortification in 
their eyes, declared that they had won a great moral victory, what- 
ever that may mean. Lord Salisbury walked uncomfortably from 
room to room with a preoccupied air, and, whenever he caught Lord 
Lansdowne’s eye, the Master of Hatfield blushed violently and 
talked rapidly of the weather and things. Mr. Brodrick talked 
Cab'net Reconstruction with Mr. George Wyndham, and both 
agreed that young blood—blue if available, and the bluer the 
better—was the one thing required. Mr. Ritchie came early in 
a yachting costume, with a quid in one cheek and his tongue 
in the other, practising the nautical roll which he learnt 
years ago in St. George’s in the East, and adjusted his 
“slacks” with the salt-sea air of a Brighton boatman on 
an August Bank Holiday. Lord Cross was heard plaintively 
wondering what the country was coming to, while Henniker-Heaton 
asked Lord Londonderry if he thought the Post Office would ever 
get into working order again. The directors of the South-Eastern 
and Chatham Railways had promised to be present and to give a 
lecture on ‘* Railways, and how to Amalgamate,’’ but a wire arrived 
at a late hour to explain that they were becalmed in a Special some- 
where off the Shot Tower, and that a pilot-engine that had put off 
to their rescue had gone down (to Margate by mistake) with all 
hands. The County Council attended in State, and discussed the 
Alexandra Park scheme, and whether it would do for a public body, 
comprised of more or less respectable nonentities, to encourage & 
race meeting so near the Metropolis. Mr. John Burns was quite 
indignant at the idea, so was Mr. Shaw-Lefevre—while the Rev. 
Fleming Williams seemed to imagine that a race course mis- 
managed as only the County Council can mismanage things would 
— become a prey to that evitable atrophy which overtakes all 
the Council’s most cherished schemes. The coming of the C.I.V.’s 
was much talked of; indeed, Mr. John Burns got quite jealous, and 
wanted to know if Peace did not have its victories as often as War, 
and babbled of Battersea in his own (happily) inimitable manner. 
The coming elections for the new London Councils were also dis- 
cussed in all their bearings. 

‘Of course,” said Sir William Harcourt, “ the Borough Council 
elections will be conducted on non-political principles, any other 
— would be offensive to that moral code of which I am so 
proud!” 

‘“H’m!” said Mr. Ritchie. ‘ You don’t catch old birds with 
chaff of that description; you don’t, indeed!” 

‘* Meaning ?”’ said Sir William Harcourt. 

“That you do not catch a weasel asleep twice in a generation ! ”’ 
said the gentleman who let loose the County Council on people who 
had never offended him. 

‘I have never been able to see in what way people expect 
Councils to be different to the Vestries they supersede,” said Mr, 
J. W. Lowther. 

“They will be much more expensive,”’ said the Duke of Devon- 
shire, ‘‘and that’s what the ratepayers seem to desire!” 

“ Yes,”’ said Mr. William Watson, ‘‘I did a verse or; two on th 
subject. I call my little poem— 


‘UNDER THE RosE, witH ANOTHER NAME. 


‘* A Rose by any other name is sure to smell as sweet— 
If you call your Vestries, Councils—well, the change will be 
complete ; 
A Council to its promises is always staunch and true— 
And the naughty things a Vestry does, a Council doesn’t do! 
From Robbery and Jobbery 
At last we’ve gained release— 
And every form of snobbery 
Is pretty sure to cease, 
For everything is certain to be done upon the square, 
When every London Suburb has its own Lord Mayor! 


“Then blessings on the Government that bosses Britain’s show— 
For it’s up to human nature is the Government! What ho! 
King Log we found a nuisance with his cockney ‘ torky-tork ’ 
So the Government said kindly— Very well, then—try a Stork!’ 
Mr. Bumble’s vile mendacity, 
At last will have to cease ! 
And from his fierce voracity 
We'll have a litte peace ! 
There'll be a chance for everyone, and stilla chance to spare 
When every London Suburb has its own Lord Mayor!” 


‘‘H’m,” said the Duke of Devonshire, “ the rates will go up, I 
suppose. London will soon be too expensive a place tolivein!”’ 

‘‘Tondon is rapidly becoming too dangerous a place to live in.” 
said Lord Rosebery. ‘ This outbreak of Hooliganism reminds ong 
of the old garrotting days !” 

‘“ Well,” said Fun, “‘ the cat answered then ! ” 

“Oh, not the cat!” said Sir William Harcourt. ‘There aro 
still people in London who support the pro-Boers, and I shouldn't 
like them brutalised.”’ 

“Exactly,” said Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman. “TI quite 
agree with you. Nine tails, too! Now, a little six-tailed cat, 
laid on gently—er—noi too often, you know—er——”’ 

‘‘ T shouldn’t like it at all,” said Sir Matthew White Ridley; «the 
tears of the criminal classes unman me, they do, indeed. That’s why I 
let Skin-the-Goat out! ”’ 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Kipling. “Much may be done by kindness, 
I have written a little song for the use of the London Stipendiaries 


at convivial meetings. I call it:— 
‘“ Prry THE PooR HOOLIGAN ! 


‘‘ Oh, be kind to the Hooligan—though years ago 
Our ancestors flogged and then pickled him! 
Pray remember, if pricked, he would bleed, don’t you know— 
And he’d probably laugh if you tickled him. 
He’s a man like ourselves—to be kind we must try— 
He has feelings—a conscience, too, jogging him ! 
He would sink to the brute if we heeded the cry 
Of the people who recommend flogging him ! 
So it’s poor little Hooligan! dear little Hooligan! 
Why do yeu wallow in crime— 
Though it’s really improper 
To damage a ‘*‘ copper ’— 
If you’ll be a good boy the next time, 
You may go now without doing time!” 


“How’s the American Election going?” cried Sir William 


Harcourt. 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t know, and don’t care,” said Lord Salisbury, 
‘‘Talways have considered Republics uncertain, and now I’m sure 
of it. Look at China. See how the States treated me over that 


matter? ”’ 

















Rector.—‘‘ Maud is growing very tall, Mrs. Smith; I hope she 
keeps in good health.” ices . 

Mrs. Smith.—‘ Oh, yes; she only suffers from a little eruption 
on the skin! ” , 

Rector.—* Why don’t you give her Holloway’s Pills? My girls 
always take them this time of year.” 


—— wg 
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« Yes,” said Mr. Alfred Austin. ‘‘ Republicsare erratic. I’ve done 
a verse or two on the subject. I call it :— 


‘* YANKEE DOoDLE., 


‘Over in America the deuce there is to pay. 

Bryan’s speech is silvern, so the Wall Street people say. 
McKinley’s golden silence is the finest to be had— 

And between the two the populace is clearly going mad. 


‘‘ Yankee Doodle, cock-a-doodle, Yankee-Doodle-doo ! 
Bryan stumps America, and means to see it through. 
McKinley stumps it back again, and, as for me and you, 
We do not care a button, what the Yankee-Doodles do!” 


‘‘ Bryan’s down on England—so his Dutch supporters think— 

oe taxes British goods, and from Free Trade would 
shrink— 

Bryan favours Free Trade—shouts for Monroe cut and dried— 

But no one knows exactly how the people will decide. 


‘‘ Yankee Doodle, cock-a-doodle, Yankee Doodle-doo! 
Bryan thinks Imperial tricks the States are sure to rue— 
McKinley fancies otherwise—but as for me and you— 

Oh, it really doesn’t matter what the Yankee Doodles do!” 


“ H’m,” said Mr. Arthur Balfour, ‘‘I quite agree with you. The 
English election has been quite enough for me, I can assure you. 
And the one thing that has surprised me in the course of the con- 
test has been the virulent way in which our opponents have attacked 
my dear friend Mr. Joseph Chamberlain! ” 

‘‘T looks towards you!” said the Colonial Secretary. 

‘‘Likewise bows!” said the First Lord of the Treasury entering 
into the spirit of the thing and suiting the action to the word. ‘A 
more pleasant spoken, fair dealing, gentlemanly young man it has 
never been my good fortune to be associated with ! ” 

‘Praise from Sir Hubert! ’’ said Mr. Chamberlain, with a blush 
of conscious modesty. 

‘“‘T have felt for you often in the course of the strife,’ said Mr. 
Balfour. 

‘‘Never mind,” said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘I fancy they got as good 
as they gave, poor things. I rather think I touched up Sir William 
Harcourt, right on the raw, several times. By the bye, Collings, 
where’s that bit of verse you did on Harcourt? ”’ 

“Really, Joe,’’ said Mr. Jesse Collings, ‘‘I hardly like to,inflict 
my effusions on the company!” 

“They would like to hear it,” replied Mr. Chamberlain. 

‘*Oh, in that case ’’ murmured Mr. Collings, diffidently, ‘I 
shall have much pleasure. It is just a little parody of ‘Taffy wasa 
Welshman,’ my esteemed friend, Mr. Chamberlain, is supposed to 
be speaking : 





“ William was a Welshman—William he was cute— 
William came to Highbury and stole a khaki suit— 

I went to Mallwood—Will was out of reach— 

William came and stole from me a patriotic speech. 

I went to Monmouthshire, and on his native heath 

Took away the speech from him and cast it in his teeth.” 


a Very good, indeed!’’ murmured the company. “And is that 
all?” 

‘Yes, gentlemen, that is all,’’ said Mr. Collings, 

‘Thank heaven |’ whispered the company. 

_“ What I like,” said Mr. Balfour, ‘“‘is the naive way the Opposi- 

tion takes its defeat. They call it a victory.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Alfred Austin, ‘‘I have done a bit of verse 
on the subject. I call it:— 


‘© Ty Was A Famous VICTORY, 


“ ¢Hurrah!’ Sir William proudly cried ;- - 
‘ I’ve fairly swept the country side!’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Sir Henry, and he wept— 

‘ But what a little side you’ve swept,’ 


«¢ Cheer up,’ said Sir William ; ‘be not glum, 
Just wait—we ought to make things hum, 
For we so powerful have grown 

That, on the whole, we held our own !’ 


"Said Henry, ‘ Oh, I see your aim— 
Pretend we're pleased! Is that the game?’ 
Cried both, with woeful tears of glee :— 

‘It was a famous victory!’” 


At that moment it was announced that Fun was raffling 4 
Window to see the C.I.V.’s pass, and the conversation was at once 
suspended. 





~- - - ——— 


The Bee’s New Lessons. 


(Bees are to be trained to carry despatches reduced to small 
compass by micro-photography.—Daily Paper. ] 


In the days of our boyhood, when prone to delay 
In the tasks that were set us, to loiter and play 
We were often invited to study the bee, 
Such a pattern of industry always was he. 
And the poets so sage 
Of that far-away age 
Made it clear how he polished the glittering hour, 
And improved it by taking his toll from a flow’r. 
I could never see how; 
But it matters not now, 
As the lesson was learned and no mischief was done in it, 
Though the sipping of honey seemed bound to have fun in it. 


Well, there’s nothing like brevity, straightness, and point, 
Whether writing a poem or carving a joint, 
So without further preface I wish to remark 
That the writers I’ve mentioned were quite in the dark 
On the honey bee’s claim 
To a far higher fame— 
For the diligent insect is now to be taught 
To deliver despatches when battles are fought. 
With his instinct so fine 
He can make a bee-line, 
For he’s never been known to be out in topography, 
And his load will be lightened by micro-photography, 


There are numerous lessons, it’s easy to see 
That a student may learn from this “ line of A. B. 
And the clearest deduction, omitting the rest, 
Is to fathers of families clearly addressed. 
For the bees never roam te 
But go straight to their home, 
And they seldom send telegrams written with pain, 
To explain how the “ business has kept them again.,”’ 
More significant still 
Their side pockets they fill. 
When the honey is off, then the notes are available, 
So they greet Mrs. Bee with a calm unassailable. 
A. W. B. 


9” 








Christmas Cheers. 


(The Earl of Carlisle and Lady Cecilia Roberts are taking some 
practical interest in the suppression of “Christmas cheers” in 
North Yorkshire.—DaiLty Papers. | 


Wor’s this ’ere talk about suppressin’ 
Yorkshire Christmas cheers ? 

As soon they’d stop our effervescin’ 
As stop the women’s tears, 

Oh no; it ain’t no use, sez I, 

A Dalesman will live gloriously, 

And put his little savin’s by 
For sundry Christmas beers. 


And then it seems to me, my boy, 
It’s time to raise old Cain; 
It’s time for universal joy, 
For cheering up amain, 
If fifty thousand English peers 
Should try for fifty bloomin’ years 
They’d never stop our Christmas cheers 
When Roberts comes again. 
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RAPHAEL Tuck AND Sons remind us of the return of the season 
for the selection of Christmas and New Year cards. As a prominent 
potentate has remarked upon his desire to create a world-wide 
Empire, so Messrs. Tuck have made a bold bid for an empire in 
the world of art, and we venture to think they have secured 
that imperial position with their marveloony, beautiful 
collection of new century, Christmas, and New Year cards, 
calendars, gift hooks, toy books, and art novelties. Conspicuously, 
and what appears to us to be the leading novelty in Christmas 
cards, is the new-shaped trifold card, entitled the ‘‘Gem Pendant” 
series. The shape forms a charming little festive decoration for the 
mantelshelf. There are ninety different designs in this series. 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck have made the closing year of the nineteenth 
century remarkable, and the consummation of their efforts will 
result in the greatest “art empire’ the world has ever experienced. 
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Lady.—‘ Oh, Pat, that dog I bought of you bit my little daughter the other day.” 
Pat.—* Shure, mam, and it’s yourself that said you wanted one as was ‘fond of children,’ ” 
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“On Things in Genera] 


By Mr. ‘“ Fun’s ”’ WaASsHERWomay, 


THE General Election is all over an’ 
a good many would-be M.P.’s ave « gone 
under,” an’ are proberbly scratchiy 
their polls with vexashun because the 
didn’t ’ead the poll. Well, it’s th 
fortune of war; an’, anyway, I’m puf. 
fectly satisfied with the result. 

Some of the Boers are still kontinyjy’ 
their useless struggel; they puts me jp 
mind of flies kort on a fly-paper, wich 
keeps on kickin’ an’ kickin’, an’ buzzip’ 
but, all the same, they’re done for, 4 
good many generals, includin’ Genera] 
Buller, are comin’ ome, wich shows 
that ‘‘the end is not far off,” as the 
rabbit remarked wen it regarded its tail, 

This ‘‘ Hooligan’ bizness is gettin’ 
quite serius in some parts of London, 
It’s bad enough wen your vallybels are 
taken from you by a set of yung ruffians: 
but wen they take the most vallybel 
thing of all you possess—your life —why, 
it’s time that the strongest measures 
were put in force to stop wot is a dis. 
grace to a civilised country. I ses, give 
the yung rascals the “cat,” an’ plenty 
of it. Wen they finds out that the 
‘cat ’’ is, so to say, doggin’ their wicked 
footsteps, they’ll alter their konduct. 

That is a pretty story (Douglas Story) 
about Mr. Webster Davis, who is along 
with Mr. Bryan on ’is “ stumpin’ tour,” 
as they calls it,in Ameriky. If Davis 
got all them dollars from the Boers, 
an’ ’e’s accused of it, ’e ort to be——well, 
kicked out of the country, so long as they 
don’t kick 'im over in this country. Mr. 
Bryan may “stump,” but, in my opinyun, 
’e ain’t “ got a leg to stand on,” so far as 
beatin’ Mr. McKinley is concerned. 

It seems like a page from the past to 
read of the death of George Dolby, who 
use to be Charles Dickens’ secretary. The 
poor feller died in Fulham Infirmary, 
pennyless. There are those who ses that 
’is poverty was ‘is own fault; may be 80, 
but in this ’ard-’earted world poverty is, 
indeed, konsidered a crime by those who 
‘ave plenty, an’ who—mind you !—'ave 
often ’ad that “‘ plenty” drop into their 
laps without any effort on their part. 

Diamonds is gettin’ very dear! Dear 
me! An’ the shampane vintage this year 
is the best known for many years past. 
Wich items of information may interest 
the “swells,” but as I go in more for 
paste—pudden-paste—than diamonds, 
an’ never drink shampane, “I dont 
kare a bit,” as the ’orse sed when ® 
got it between ’is teeth, an’ bolted. 





ANDERSON’? S 


CITY OF LONDON 












DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF HVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 
SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. ‘ 


GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid ther. 
. and Patent Lea 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 
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TAN GLOSS, or 
BROWN LEATHER DRESSING, With either of these two articles, 


in two minutes, beots are ready t0 west 


Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON’S goods, and be sure you get them. 





S, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C:. 








